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HISTORICAL DAY AND ADDRESS AT NEW HAVEN. 

Nbw Haven, Vt. , Aug. 20, 1887. 
Hon. J. B. Grinnell : 

Dear Sir : While you are east and setting up a memorial for ancestors 
in New Haven, your birth-place, permit us to request that you will consent 
to make an address upon the history of your town and give us such in- 
formation as you may possess with regard to those who have gone out of 
it. Will you please name a day ? 

Respectfully yours, 

W. P. Nash, 
W. B. Hague, 
E. A. DouD, 
E. B. HiOKOK, 
H. C. RosooE, 
M. J. Landon. 

RooKPORT, Mass., Aug. 26, 1887. 

Hon. Wm. P. Nash, M. J. Landon, Rev. W. B. Hague, and others : 

Gentlemen — Here, with my family by the ocean, I have received your 
complimentary invitation to address the people of New Haven, my native 
town. Near a half century passed has not diminished my love for the old 
home, nor has a busy life lessened my admiration for the sterling distin- 
guished men who have gone from our town. I cheerfully comply with 
your request, and leave to you the day, suggesting the 5th day of Septem- 

ter next. \) 

Very truly yours, 

J. B. GRINNELL. 

At the conclusion of the address Hon. M. J. Landon 

offered the following. Adopted : 

• 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered to Hon. J. B. Cfrinnell by 
the people of New Haven, and visitors, for the pleasure afforded them in 
listening to his interesting and instructive address. May it stimulate ua 
that are left, on whom the mantle falls to greater activity in maintaining all 
interests that our fathers loved best. 

ResoVoedy That the committee of invitation request of Mr. Grinnell a 
copy of his address, and procure its publication. 



COMMEMORATIVE EXERCISES. 
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The day was auspicious and a large assembly, including 
w^ell known persons from the towns about, were present in 
the Congregational Church. The New Haven Brass Band 
volunteered fine music, and Hon. E. A. Doud, chosen to pre- 
side, called on Eev. W. B. Hague, who led in prayer. 

Judge Doud said on introducing Mr. Grinnell : " By 
chance a few weeks since I met a prominent lawyer* of 
Chicago, himself a grandson of a chief executive of this State, 
a gentleman well versed in Vermont matters and in the his- 
tory of Vermont men. Among other suggestive things he 
said was this : Not long previous an eastern man said to 
him : * Do Vermonters have much influence in Chicago ?* 
I replied, *More than all the rest of New England. 
They are everywhere and at the front. The attorney who 
caught and caged the Anarchists is a Vermonter. A large 
percentage of the Judges of Chicago are Vermont born and 
Vermont educated ; and so in all departments.' " " And," 
continued the chairman, " what is true of Vermont in regard to 
Chicago, I suppose is true of all the great region we domin- 
ate * the West.' And what is true of Vermont in general, 
is true of New Haven as a part thereof. Many have gone 
out from here who have left their impress upon those com- 
munities where they had lived. Occasionally they come 
back to us, to view the graves of their ancestors, perchance 
to renew the friendships of their childhood and see if the 
place of their birth keeps pace with the world at large. We 
have such one here to-day, and I take pleasure in introducing 
to you the Hon. J. B. Grinnell of Grinnell, lowa^ who will 
now address you." 

'*'Hon. John Mattocks. 



ADDRESS OF HON. J. B. GRINNELL 

Mr. President : 

In the request to address the people of my native town, 
I acknowledge a pleasing compliment. To this home of my 
childhood, the graves of my fathers and filial devotion have 
made me an occasional pilgrim for near half a century, yet 
never have I met you under brighter skies, nor to find more 
affluent hospitality, which I seek to requite with more than 
formal compliments or with doubtful legends. 

Were there ever fairer clouds hovering over the valleys, 
gilding the mountains, and distilling ample showers on the 
paths of the ploughmen, dropping fatness, maturing the 
oaten sheaves and golden com, refreshing the meadows, 
<;rowding hay barns, enriching pastures from which come up 
with sweet breath, gentle kine and playful prancing steeds, 
seeming to shout. Aha ! Aha ! in the challenge of high blood. 
It is only a reflection of the skill and care of their masters, 
the famed breeders and gallant yeomanry of Vermont. I look 
out on wonderful pear trees, loaded and suppliant, asking re- 
lief from their burdens, and the grape clusters and apples 
peep out from dense foliage to be tinted and mellowed with 
Autumn smiles in a profusion rarely equalled since the God- 
«sses presided over this picturesque valley of Lake Cham- 
plain. 

But the old home as I knew it and left it, is not here in 
primal rural aspect. Time's effacing fingers have smoothed 
the stumpy pastures, the powder blast and toil have moved 
or buried the rocks, to give a welcome to the mowing ma- 
chine. Axmen have denuded the hills of the beechen trees, 
so alluring to truant boys in search of nuts and squirrels for 
game, despoiling, too, the sugar orchards, the scene of festivi- 
ty and many a moonlight frolic. Only your limpid streams 
still smooth and sweep their beds, dashing on to their mo- 
thers ; but with the fresher memories of the father of waters 
and the roar of the Oregon sweeping on to the ocean these 
rills are like the plaintive lullabys of our mothers over the 



cradle of infancy. Your hills and mountains, infinite barriers 
to our child's vision, so steep and vast, seem with contracting 
areas and fraternal loves nodding salutations with coquetting 
smiles on their hoary brows, moving near to each other 
under the flitting shadows, alas ! to remind, 

** What shadows we are and what shadows we pursue." 

But, " the fathers, where are they ?" Their children, 
with whom we played, and bade our adieus, launching out on 
the current of life ? It is not an illusion of the inverted lens ; 
a gloomy fancy ; rather a sad reflection — they are not here ; 
their race is run. I walk the streets where, a half century 
agone, I knew every man, boisterous boy and coy maiden, 
now to meet the curious stare, without mutual recognition, 
and only in your cemeteries, far outnumbering in the dead the 
roll of the living, do I recall on the tombstone the endeared, 
and commune with spirits that once spoke from mortal clay. 
They shall never be forgotten, who under the kind ministries 
of school, church and home, many of the number finding early 
graves, festooned with flowers and moistened with the tears 
of affection, as they entered on that last journey, buoyant 
with immortal hope. 

It was here my heart leaped up when I beheld a rain- 
bow in the sky, tinted and gorgeous as in no other lands. 
" So was it when a child." So is it now a man, and who but a 
dullard, alien to romance, devoid of filial affection, finds no 
pleasure in the study of the native grandeur of his old home, 
its history, growth and sons. Our pioneer fathers banished 
solitudes, the wilderness was glad for their presence, sweep- 
ing the rude harp of minstrelsy for their children in fond 
memories and moving to gratitude for exemption from their 
severe toil and great privations known to our fathers, the 
New Haven pioneers of nearly one hundred years ago. Let 
us blend the memories of youth, the struggles begotten of 
courage and high devotion, with the story of our time. We 
shall find it rich in contributions to State pride and grand 
National epochs, as our mountain streamlets have swelled 
the classic Hudson in its flow and deepened the waters of 



Lake Champlain, ever historic in the blending memories of 
our ancestry, who voyaged with the pleasures of gondoliers, 
and for our homes won the prowess of sailors and the fame 
of patriots. 

WHAT OF OUB NEW HAVEN ? 

It was a well chosen grant of about twenty-five thousand 
acres, from Gov. Wentworth of New Hampshire, obtained 
by John Evarts and others of Salisbury, Connecticut, that 
noted home of two of our earlier governors, Galusha and 
Chittenden, also Chipman, our first chief justice. It was one 
hundred and twenty -five years ago, and its territory has been 
curtailed to make a city of Vergennes, to give a slice to Wey- 
bridge, and even more, that Waltham might become a town. 
I knew not the civil engineer competent to its exact survey, 
for I remember as a boy carrying the chain to find " lost 
pitches " in the swamps. It has a leg in shape, a notch, a 
gore, mountain cliff and an ever-changing, meandering river 
boundary, but not hindering its growth of men ; stalwarts who 
immigrated near a century ago, from Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, with electric affinities, bom of education and princi- 
ple, worthy founders of society and defenders of right, 
exemplars of religion, whereof they may boast who would 
make more lustrous the fame of their ancestry. 

This was a stately forest, and a long remove from lake 
or waterfall, where this street was laid, and there came iso- 
lation and privations, gaunt wolves howling ; and only the 
skill of the fisherman and fine aim of the hunter brought food, 
on meagre crops of wheat and corn raised from the narrow 
clearing. Then these lands awakened the cupidity of foes to 
be met and circumvented, more formidable than the reptiles 
from the rocks, the scourges of flocks, or the black bears 
stealthily shouldering a pig or a calf, ready for a hug on pro- 
vocation by a pursuer. 

It is no figure of speech, " as the mountains were round 
about Jerusalem," so were they round about our New Haven 
home. Look out on Bristol bold rocks, Lincoln steeps ; the 
classic Hog's Back, Buck and Snake, all mountains suggesti ve 



of deer haunts, the home of reptillian races, or of tall look- 
out trees, where burned the watch fires of our enemies long 
before the revolution, and down to our acknowledged sister- 
hood, in 1891, as a State. I name these facts as the indices ; 
more, the promoters of that stability and sagacity which were 
bom of adversity and ambition which throbs in swollen veins 
and livid currents down to the third and fourth generation. 

There was the ambition of New Hampshire on the east, 
which sought to win by bribes and diplomacy, west to the 
summit of the Green Mountains. New York with cupidity 
and threats proflfered gold, and sent the courtly Patroons, 
with unavailing blandishments, to return with spies carrying 
the "beech seal," another name for the stripes of our modem 
Judge Lynch, when claim jumping and mock elections found 
no statutory defence. 

Long baffled, our neighbors sent the stealthy Indian to 
frighten unprotected mothers, returning only to find stock 
killed and cabins in ruins. Mercenary tories were the spies 
of the day, cojoling the poor with gold, and alluring many to 
Canada as the only hope of peace.* 

Such were the enemies, a triumvirate — white neighbors 
on our borders, savages, and a more dreaded foe, the tories, 
plying their arts on this very spot in the courtship of the 
daughters and the proflfer of pensions and high honors in 
reward for allegiance to the King. Truly they were the days 
of winnowing the wheat from the chaflf, and the dropping of 
seed com on these farms, where manhood passed through the 
fiery alembic and came forth to extol manliness, and also cul- 
tivate those rare feminine graces ever the pledge and prom- 
ise of feminine virtues becoming bold decendants. The 
defiances of Ethan Allen in his words and life become a 
study, for he trod this " bay path of the wilderness," and his 

*** It is a fact of history that one Sherwood, — I trust he has no blood 
here, — became possessed of early town records, and by tradition buried 
them on the Elias Bottom farm under an iron kettle, and there is only the 
probpect of recovery of that of the long concealed treasures of Capt.^ Kidd. 
He fled to Canada, and was pensioned by the crown, but that never con- 
doned nor was even an excuse for his treachery. 
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bronze statue in Burlington overlooks the soil lie gallantly 
defended, inspiring the challenge in verse, 

** Come York or come Hampshire, come traitors and knaves, 
If you rule o*er our land ye shall rule o'er our graves ; 
Our vow is recorded, our banner unfurled, 
In the name of Vermont, we defy the world I" 

Let me drop generalization for a specific mention of the 

PIONEER FATHERS AND THE CHILDREN. 

It was Lord Macauley who wrote : " A people taking no 
pride in the achievements of remote ancestors will never 
have anything worthy to remember by remote decendants."^ 

Thus to minister to a laudable pride, and as an incen- 
tive to worthy endeavor, I offer an opinion, rather than 
make a challenge, that no Town known in our annals, distant 
from the sea, beyond the shadow of college halls, without 
the aid of official patronage or rich legacies, numbering 1,300 
people, has in the first century of its career educated firmer 
or more intelligent citizens — more justly proud of the 
splendid achievements and beneficent service of their chil- 
dren. 

I find all progress related to, and men of mark revolving 
like satelites around the minister of the parish in whose 
creed there has been an assent, and in life a forceful inspir- 
ing example. The first minister accepted as the device of 
honest poverty a salary voted in this language : " Five dol- 
lars a Sabbath, one-fourth cash in the Spring and three- 
fourths cattle in the Fall." The second, Eev. Josiah Hopkins, 
lived in the service 21 years, closing his labors in 1829. 
When the church was without stoves, and had fcr years been 
left unfinished, his sermon on " dwelling in ceiled houses" 
while the Lord's was neglected, brought early a decoration. 
His theology was gained, a student of the celebrated mulatto 
divine, Eev. Lemuel Haynes, and was preached for 20 years 
in Auburn, New York, to a large chr^rch, in the shadow of a 
Theological seminary, ending his days at Geneva, N. Y., at 
four score years, in 1853. 



Mr. Hopkins was an entertaining story-teller, profound 
in the pulpit, devout, inured to farm labor, in boyhood,' and 
on his settlement here craved the use of land for exercise 
and to lighten the burdens of the parish. It was my grand- 
father, Reuben Grinnell, who made the generous sacrifice of 
a tract of 20 acres from ^e home farm, on which was built 
the neat house kept now in good order by the owner, H. C. 
Conant. This home became the seat of a Theological -school, 
the onlv one in Vermont, and that over an unfinished wood- 
shed. But the rude structure was no indication of the depth 
of the theology taught nor the eminence attained by the 
pupils. The fathers will recall in these names, many who 
sang in the choir, were school teachers, exhorters, and by 
whose longer service and the sterling virtues of their chil- 
dren, the Reverends have left fragrant memories. These waff 
S. L. Hemck, B. F. Wild, Dana Lamb, T. M. Hopkins, Smith,. 
Tuttle, Messer, Brown, Coan, Pettibone, Boyington and Rev. 
John IngersoU — the latter father of the celebrated Robt. G. 
IngersoU, who by the latest advices did not gain, and does^ 
not charge his theology to tradition, heredity or the sorcery 
of imputation. 

Pausing in this vein of biography, at the risk of seeming 
egotism, I mention the gratitude of Dr. Hopkins for his- 
home and the memory of my father, 57 years deceased ; that 
40 years after he became a New Haven land-owner, he in- 
vited a grandson, myself, to be his guest as a Theological 
student at his home in Auburn, N. Y. After the last fare- 
well of 40 years, I would offer a tribute to his virtues by in- 
cident and story cognate to pur early novel history. There- 
was the donation visit of 1829, really a frolic, one of the most 
novel on record, in the interest of a minister who was " lost 
in his books." On Saturday P. M., the wife of Dea. Tripp 
called on the family, to find a cold room in mid-winter, there- 
upon Mrs. Hopkins informed the Doctor in his study over 
the wood-shed, that there was no wood in the house, to gain 
the reply, " neither is there outside, and Sunday is upon us." 
That was an announcement — a bee in the bonnet of the- 
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-deacon's wife that buzzed over Sunday, bringing out a cap- 
iain for a frolic, enjoining a surprise with a load of wood 
from every parishioner, fowls plucked and in feathers, pork 
and beef, in halves and quarters, urging a contribution from 
every heated oven, and the presence of matrons and young 
maidens. The surprise was only more perfect than the car- 
nival was gay, in a house overflowi^^K ^ii^ gifts and guests, 
the tea cup stimulating within, and the flask, bottle and the 
jug without, up to the going down of the sun, when the house 
became too narrow for the provisions, and the wood yard and 
garden too small for the loads of maple and beech, from the 
trees filled from the parish lot and those gained by trespass 
over the fence from the Grinnell woods. Within the house 
there was reported seven cheese tubs of cake and pastry, and 
thirteen quarters of beef ; and the greater curiosity, a wood 
pile not fully worked up and burned for ten years. It was 
ihe scene of hilarious conviviality and on the departure of the 
guests the minister was called on for a speech, which he gave 
from the top of the wood-pile, as recalled after twenty-five 
jears. 

" Friends, I am cornered, not * corned,' but crippled in 
my labors, ruined as to my garden, covered with logs from 
the sugar orchard. If you wish me to save you from a suit 
for trespass on the Grinnell woods, over the fence, I will make 
jour plea — * the deep snow covered fences.' Do you think I 
can live long enough to burn up this wood pile? It will be 
only by a providential interposition and years far into do- 
tage. I was a chopper in my day, but it calls out the per- 
-spiration to think of these hugp logs. Can I ask a favor that 
you relieve the house by taking back or to your neighbors 
loads of provisions more than my horse can draw ?" The 
crowd shouted, "No, No !" " Then if I am to distribute, you 
may understand that preaching in the parish is suspended 
until spring." 

Great red letter day for the parish, but the loud calls 
from other churches with friction growing out of the Masonic 
excitement, led to a dismissal for Auburn, with warm council- 
praise and sorrow in the town. 
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In this connection, while the minister maintained neu- 
traKty on the exciting topic, one party complained that the 
governor was often forgotten in the Sunday prayer. This 
the doctor sought to remedy, by asking wisdom for the 
executive, in a prayer for " O, Lord, thou knowest that he 
needs it," which was cox^trued to be anything but a paren- 
thetic remark — rather an offensive declaration as to the ignor- 
ance of the governor, however well meant, and was the 
-occasion of heated discussion and unsettling the pastor. 

Shall I recite the wolf hunt story ! 

In the early days depredations on the flocks aroused the 
neighborhood for a hunt, if the invaders did not early escape 
to their lairs. These occasions were usually in the line of 
^special providence which often makes doctors busy Sunday, 
and the day of great battles. At this time the men of the con- 
gregation were missing, and the excitement of the ring near 
withdrew a majority of the women, and what was there but 
for the minister to follow ; and having some repute as a good 
-shot, a youngster in line passed his gun, and as he told it, 
"the wolf coming in sight, the parson shut his eyes, saying, 
'Heaven direct the shot!' then aimed, but he didn't, firing, 
touch a hair." One questioning the propriety of this clerical 
episode, was answered, " My firing was as thoughtless as the 
shot was harmless, and I was disposed to fall back on the 
New Haven boy, who, a few years after, being questioned 
about fishing in the trout streams, said it was *poor, for 
he was down yesterday. '• What, Sunday ? Yes, but didn't 
stay long, and he cut short my gentle reproof in a boyish 
rebuff, * guess I didn't break Sunday much, didn't cotch 
nothing,' which is akin to my apology. I neither loaded a 
gun nor killed anything, but it was my last appearance in a 
wolf hunt." 

The traditional jug story I learned from original sources 
given in gleeful recollection. On the temperance awakening, 
when the distillery under the hill was a large and prosperous 
institution, the hard drinkers distrusted the strict abstinence 
of the zealous reformers, including the minister. They 
would " all take it in secret behind the door," and to confirm 
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the opinion one of the thirsty doubters met Mr. Hopkins, 
and espying a brown jug in the parson's wagon, himself on 
the way for a dram, said he would say nothing about it, for 
the best of people would have it in the house, and most- 
would drink on the sly. The jug was just filled with new 
yeast — "emptings" from the still house, and there was £u 
suggestion in a sportive mood, that as we were under the hill 
there would be no scandal in taking a drink, an opinion 
' which was quite mutual, and the thirsty customer fixed hi& 
lips for a full hasty dram, his companion holding up the jug 
at a proper angle, to conceal the contents and insure a full 
delivery on the drawing of the plug, which saturated the 
person of his strangled victim, who found a swift emetic 
rather than a pleasing elixir ; one of those practical severe 
jokes which few could better devise and none more heartily 
enjoy than the dignified doctor, who said the ludicrous- 
treatment of his parishioner and patient was salutary, never 
afterwards being accused of drinking behind the door. 

The large and stable society and church which a greai 
mind had cultured and theological students greatly stimulated 
in growth, easily obtained eminent successors, preachers of 
ability, including Silas Bingham, the first pastor, followed by 
Josiah Hopkins, Joel Fisk, Enoch Mead, James Meacham,. 
afterwards professor in Middlebury College, and member of 
Congress, Samuel Hurlburt, C. B. Hurlburt, S. Knowlton^ 
C. S. Sargent, Eev. W. B. Hague, expectante^ soon to be 
installed. 

Liberal were the devices and broad the plans of our 
fathers. Huge barns, broad orchards, spacious burying lots, 
a great church, ample in the ** sheep pen " sittings for all the 
people, and roomy houses were in order for the expectant 
desire for large families and a fashion approved by an in- 
scrutable, rather than by later opinion, an unso'upulous 
providence. 

The time came when the nest was overcrowded, a push- 
ing out from the small farms was a necessity, but with the 
paternal blessing ; there were rugged virtues, ambition and 
the forces found in noble blood, now known in humble life, 
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and felt in many high posts of honor and service. Bepeating 
the challenge for our town, I indulge in a 

MENTION OF NAMES. 

The first may embrace a class, if not eminent saints — par- 
don the paradox — rather lovely sinners. New England has 
furnished but one citizen knighted by a British sovereign, 
that is the late president of the Atlantic Cable Company, 
who endowed your Mills School, the lamented 8ir Curtis 
Lampson, of London, a native of New Haven. 

The distinguished enterprise in building more miles of 
railway than any American is reserved for a late citizen of 
New Haven, Hon. B. B. Langdon of Minneapolis. 

That man in Chicago, who has by his steam elevator 
tolled and stored more grain for twenty years than all the 
consumption of Vermont for that period, in tribute to a rare 
person, an honest miller, is Hiram Wheeler, proud of his New 
Haven birth. 

It was reserved for years, and not long ago, for 
another New Haven boy to sell annually groceries, not 
intoxicants, equal to the consumption of the entire popula- 
tion of Vermont, Wm. M. Hoyt of Chicago, whose wife honors 
her Phelps and Landon blood. 

That corporate wonder of the West, the North Western 
Insurance Company, has a Bank President for its Treasurer, 
who survived the New Haven flood, and one of her fortunate 
sons who daily turns his key on over twenty millions of cash 
and securities, equal to the banking capital and saving depo- 
sits of the State of Vermont — Charles D. Nash of Milwaukee. 
Another favorite son, philanthropist, savant and gentleman, 
the companion around the world of President Fillmore, the 
only New Haven boy presented to the Pope at Eome, and 
waving the salutation by a kiss of the toe of his Holiness — 
was Elam B. Jewett of Buffalo. For another, thirty years 
in the consular service in Bussia, allied to the nobility, of 
a Muscovite wife there, is the Middlebury scholar and our 
townsman, Timothy C. Smith. Nearer and better known, one 
not forgotten in the pride I cherish for a young district 
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school pupil, ever equal to the occasion, financier^ law maker^ 
an Alumnus and Treasurer of Middlebury College, is Hon. L. 
D. Eldridge. He is pleasingly associated with the boy of 
ten years who was to be one of the young orators " on the 
last school day." The remaining actors were absent from 
fright or allured by sports, and I foujid Master Eldridge,. 
" the boy father of the man," solvSy and with eloquent apt- 
ness declaiming : " The boy stood on the burning deck 
whence all but him had fled," and knowing the boy, coiifi- 
dently predict he will never hie to Canada, nor vacate his 
trust so long as he can mine in your plethoric pockets, nor 
fail to linger at the homes where therein is a ray of hope in 
bequest or codicil for the grand historic college of his love. 
I could too give you the name of the son of one of your clergy- 
man, an eminent Banker, if permitted, bravest on a theatre of 
Bulls and Bears in New York. Then another minister's son, 
whom I remember by the beauty of his mother. Senator 
James Mead of Kansas, quite too exalted in the state of his 
adoption to be reached by praise of mine. 

There is still a larger class in the line of aesthetics and 
morals which have deserved a mention by a voice less par- 
tial but not 'more enthusiastic than mine, for benevolence 
illustrated in Dr. Tolman Wheeler of Chicago, whose wife was 
Delia Hoyt, a scholar at Litchfield, Connecticut, and the 
first to preside at a piano and give a free concert to the street 
boys ; he is the patron of hospitals and asylums and the 
founder of the Theological Seminary for the Episcopal 
Church. The memories of Drs. Miles P. Squire, Milo J. Hickok^. 
the Hoyt brothers, Drs. Ovah P. and Otto S. Hoyt, Smith,. 
Hall, and others, fallen in service, are yet fragrant, while it 
would be invidious to mention a few of a long list of minis- 
ters who will answer to that last roll call for those contend- 
ing for the oldest gospel, illumined by the lights of science, 
and the voice of the latest God-sent evangel, whose cradles 
were rocked here, where their fathers sleep in sepulture. 

I have yet to travel, or listen, on the prairie or in the 
crowded cities of the East, or by the dashing waves of the 
Pacific, where they are not — and missionaries honored,. 
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teaching the Indian in his Western wigwam, sailing on the 
Bosphorus to teach the besotted Turk, and holding up the 
beacon light of Christianity to the idolatrous miUions of 
Japan. 

The editor of the pioneer, brave and able Hawkeye 
newspaper of Iowa, who burned his bare feet, falling into a 
brick kiln which his father built and owned, now known 
by an excavation on the Seth Hoyt farm, was a native of 
New Haven — Clark Dunham. The first of painters looked 
out on the scenery of our mountains for his study, and I will 
dispel the illusion of his foreign and romantic career, by 
giving his name — Alanson Fisher. Yet he was born on the 
Beech Hill of New Haven. Physicians and teachers here, 
cradled in great numbers, have with rare fidelity and scholas- 
tic culture adorned their vocations ; indeed all save that of 
the lawyer who never thrust out his sign near the church, 
where by tradition there was a caustic sermon in high art, 
on " a certain lawyer that stood up." Then Judge Ezra 
Hoyt was here jure divino ; the bright gleam of the college 
cupola also ministered to higher culture and the fraternal 
good will, riveting the links of good neighbors to this day, 
which asks not the arts of a pettifoger and may not in all 
time, since the whiskey still was long since closed, and the 
mammoth cider mills fallen piecemeal, without a shock to the 
good citizen, a widow's lament or an orphan's sigh. 

Time would fail me to recount the valor of our soldiers, 
and it is enough that they never wavered in the imminent 
breach, nor do I remember one convicted of an infamous 
crime. If there was, his birth I assume abnormal and floated 
here a victim of chance. As a rumor that a five thousand 
dollar reward was offered ante helium for the head of one of 
your townsmen, (more than its full value except to the owner,) 
it must be charged only to a station on the underground rail- 
road for the accommodation of sable travelers on their way 
to Canada. The entertaining of John Brown prompted the 
indictment, which was demurred to by the voice of humanity, 
and a /ic^Z^^j??*^?^^^'^^^ was entered by Lincoln, the martyr eman- 
cipator, and I am a witness that the adjudged offender is at. 
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large. In just and final compliment to the New Haven boys 
at the city of my adoption in Iowa, I should not forget that 
they shone brilliant and firm as the sardonyx stones on 
the breast of Aaron. In the house of Loyal C. Phelps, son 
of the educated soldier, Maj. Mathew Phelps, our church was 
formed, large in numbers if less eminent in christian graces, 
and his son, L. A. Phelps, the gentleman and musical 
prodigy of the west, I left borrowing inspiration and inflating 
lungs at his quarters from the look-out and the ninth story 
near Lake Michigan, a height only a symbol of his gifts 
and aspirations. You may ask 
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If less conspicuous potent forces, in almost divine 
ministries. If less gifted and accomplished than Hose 
Standish, they were idols and brides from the best of 
homes, making their way here by blazed trees, and many 
like my grandmother, whose name I revere, through deep 
snow on the rude ox sled. Before epidemic sickness, 
the whoop of the Indian and the howl of the wild beasts, 
they would not retire. I look over the title deeds for a hun- 
dred years— they cpuld write — and I find no cross made by 
-our mothers conveying land ; nor divorce suits in the courts 
of record. In pride they concealed the gnawing vultures of 
gross incompatibility and violent temper and clung like 
christian heroines often to the drunkard and father of their 
children, even when the last faint hope of reformation had 
fled. I would represent them not in vassalage but disfran- 
chised, with no voice in the schools, but in an emergency our 
good angels in the work of destruction. The demolition of 
the old school house furnishes a vivid illustration, for " I was 
thar" or thereabouts. That old unpainted rookery had 
been condemned by public opinion for years, low, crowded by 
a round hundred pupils, the mice peeping through cracks by 
day which larger shy vermin made at night, windows rattled, 
clapboards flapped in the wind, and a generation of sufferers, 
like imprisoned convicts, were doomed by divisions, sordid 
tax payers and tabled resolves of the lords to near freeze on 
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one side of their anatomy and roast on the other, until the 
mothers and daughters met, on the fortunate absence of the 
men at a Bristol wolf hunt, moved, closing debate, the pre- 
vious question, which was a signal for the hasty demolition 
of the old shell in certain promise of a new house. The 
veteran matrons, captains of squads wielding axes, lifting 
ladders, pulling at ropes, are all gone, but I do not withhold 
my tribute of gratitude for their clever device and courageous 
execution, as a long perched victim on a rough bench. If it 
seems rudeness at this day it has mirrored delicate refinement 
in a picture of sacrifice never to be forgotten. The boys who 
packed their little trunks to go forth for an education or to 
seek their fortunes in a land of strangers, could here tell the 
stories of love and sacrifice, unfolding the secrets of virtuous 
and noble careers which, alas, their good angels are not here 
to listen or recount. 

I knew the mother, (it was mine), who took the last dol- 
lar in the house, when the flour barrel was near empty, to 
buy school books. I have the story also, not romance, that 
another mother, weak and wan, threw the shuttle to weave 
the cloth for her winter exposure ; but sent it to her boys in 
a distant State, herself left thin clad in the winter storms, to 
bring early death, aye, martyrdom, in the ambition and love 
of a mother for her sons, in vicarious sacrifice. In remem- 
brance of cheeks tinged with the glow of the rose, ruby lips 
and eyes twinkling like the stars of the morning, in boyish 
fancy, I shall state an incident, withholding names for obvious 
reasons. 

There was a young school teacher in this town, that be- 
came enamoured with one of his scholars, (and all who knew 
the beautiful girl did not wonder), and pressing his suit, 
found that he had a rival, a courtier in nature, of family and 
position, who won the favors he sought. The school was 
soon ended, the lover sank into a morbid melancholy, 
marked by his friends ; but from this he recovered, to gain a 
collegiate education and win the high honors of his State, 
and after the lapse of a half century, on his dying bed, he 
rose up to call with streaming eyes the name of the one to 
whom he was so devoted, and said that his early love came 
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near ending his existence, for "I actually purchased tho 
poison with which to end my life." You may have only pity 
for his weakness. I knew him well and honored him for hi& 
bravery in surviving one of tlie darts from the bow of Cupid, 
as I admired his eloquence. You had, perchance, triple for- 
tune in your lives, age, family, and competence, and if driven 
to desperation and suicide on a repulse, I should not have 
charged it to a weak brain, but found a solution in the vir- 
tues and fascinations of the girls as I knew them — the moth- 
ers as time proved them, ready to waste and suffer for their 
boys. That heart-moving picture on canvas, the daughter 
nourishing as a child in secret a father condemned to death, 
and on discovery, opening her veins to give out her life's 
blood to save from starvation, was only the devotion of our 
mothers, though never waking the muse of poetry, or thrown 
by the painter on canvas. Eome had her Cornelia, doating 
mother, classic queen and worthy of her sons the Gracchi, 
and we, though in humble station, were from parents whom 
we can remember but with moistened eye and grateful emo- 
tion, of the faith of the devout women " last at the cross, 
earliest at the grave." 

PACTS OP INTEREST COGNATE TO OUR HISTORY 

I find in the large number of revolutionary soldiers who 
lived here and died — I think a score. The seven years war 
found them poor, often homeless, and this spot became more 
enchanting and an endeared home by the arts of tories and 
the strifes of fierce claimants, establishing historic families 
before the close of the last century. As children we are 
proud of the names synonymous of valor whom we knew. 

Wm. Seymour is one who saw the ill-fated Andre hung 
for treason, and witnessed the emotions of Washington, 
as he wiped his tears in sorrow, for one whose sentence he 
could not commute, or even mitigate, when plead to substi- 
tute death by the musket shot for a degrading expiation on 
the gallows. 

Dea. Solomon Brown also lived and died here fifty years 
ago. To him belongs the honor of having fired the first 
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effective shot at the red coats in the revolutionary war. I 
attended his faneral, at which his memorable shot was men- 
tioned, and I just remember the story from his own: lips. 
Noble Paul Eevere of Boston has been mentioned by many 
writers, and his deeds are emblazoned in history. A spirit 
equally daring was Brown's. He did not wait for orders and 
sighted an honest gun at a red coat spy, where was found 
blood, and to him belongs the honor tof that first shot which 
" echoed round the world." You will hear from his son, Geo. 
W. Brown, Esq., of Boston, who honors us with his presence 
to-day, the only surviving son of the veterans at Lexington. 

The fact of the first shot by our hero is not dependent on 
the declarations of a christian soldier, but is supported by 
Elias Phinney, in his battle of Lexington address, in 1826, 
saying, " Brown was seen to take aim and probably gave the 
wound received by the regular of the tenth regiment." This 
was on the discovery made as Brown returned from Boston. 
Elijah Sanderson of Salem deposed in 1824, " I saw blood 
where the column of the British had stood when Solomon 
Brown had fired at them." Abijah Harrington, a state repre- 
sentative from Lexington, testified in 1825, in corroboration. 
" A day or two after the 19th, I was telling Solomon Brown 
of the circumstance of my having seen blood in the road and 
where it was. He then stated to me that he fired in that 
direction and the road was then full of regulars, and he 
thought he must have hit some of them." This is in support 
of the claim that the first blood was shed at Lexington ; and 
the dust of the hero of that day sleeps here. 

Dea. Brown, coming to Vermont, was a noted character 
and an honest store keeper at the foot of Beech Hill. To his 
grandson, who is the custodian of the musket from which 
was sent the first shot, and occupies the old home, I am in- 
debted for a study of an old account book of 90 years ago, 
which is a mirror of those days in its business and social 
habits, both instructive and a warning. There was a busi- 
ness like annual settlement in exact form. " The undersigned 
have looked over our accounts and settled from the foundation of 
the world to this day, and find" — with the signature of parties. 
The record covers four years, from 1798 to 1802. There 
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are dealings with sixty patrons, charging flour, salt, tobacco, 
codfish, rum, &c., with near ten thousand items, and near 
three thousand for rum, by the gallon, pint or drink, and 
quaffed with the luxury of sugar an additional charge of two 
pence. 

Who were they ? Names to be remembered if not spoken. 
The records of that day point to the enslaved victims of ap- 
petite, poisoned in bloqd, enfeebled in purpose, by the cruel 
sorceries of rum. Their children no fathers loved more, but 
visited the cursed Nemesis under the law of heredity impossi- 
ble to flee from ; aye, the edict of a God visiting the iniquities 
(habits) of the fathers upon the children, "unto the third and 
fourth generation." You have seen the boy, the real son of 
his father, whose thirst for drink was no surprise, never 
divested of that fiery blood, which only a long abstinence could 
<30ol. It leaped in the veins, mounted the cheek of the com- 
panions of my youth, and under strong temptation in fashion- 
able convivial circles, our born noble men became limp, irre- 
solute and bent the bow of life with timid, uncertain aim. 
The law of descent is inseparable from your success in rear- 
ing the brutes, as is the ideal of a God in perfecting a race in 
His image. What then of equal concern to those habits, the 
basis of hope for your children, or to mar with morbid appe- 
tites, crying, give ! give ! to slake a raging thirst ; potent to 
lift from a gulf of despair or nerve for unnatural criminal 
deeds. Thus an entail in law beyond human repeal, seen 
in the insidious corruption of the foe whose feet are like 
those of the " avenging angels shod with wool." In nature 
we may give strength and character to the blood, as sun and 
air give fragrance and color to the rose. Thus I find the 
habits of the fathers often poisonous to the arterial blood in 
my Iowa home,* the witness of desperate struggles in re- 
formation ; agonies to regain manhood lost on the swift cur- 

*I can appeal to the city of my residence in Iowa, for the benefits of 
statutory prohibition, in that where there are railways and thousands of 
people in the first 25 years of our history, no citizen was found in a poor- 
house, sentenced to a jail, or a convict in prison. In the State there are 
55 county jails for rental, and in 90 counties a thief and saloon keeper are 
alike subject to punishment and equally esteemed. 
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rents sweeping on with hereditary taints. Drinking usages 
do beget dangers, often uncounted woes, linked to generations 
under salutary laws investing the real man as a charged 
battery for right and good, or touched by seductive forces 
dreaded as an enemy with muffled tread. 
I may pass from a warning to rather a 

LUDICROUS CHAPTER. 

In politics we were anti- Jackson, yet alwajs a Demo- 
crat, except as to party creed. There was, in 1831, intense 
bitterness. A Connecticut lady visiting us heard a faint 
apology for Jackson which caused her to shudder, saying he 
was a monster — that they prayed every day he might die, 
and I was so impressed with the remark that on being send 
up the second time to rap for the lady to come to breakfast, 
returned with the innocent suggestion that she was waiting 
to pray President Jackson dead, and it meant a cold break- 
fast. 

Between 40 and 50 years ago. New Haven was a very 
dull place. We had decided in school house debates that 
this town never would invite a railroad near, oats and horses 
would be worthless, taverns closed, and in the language of 
Judge Bottom, a flock of black birds flying over would be of 
equal value. 

The principal business on the street was by wagons, ex- 
changing bar iron, ore, lumber and goods, and sending up the 
huge bark wagons to Lincoln from the tannery. These 
young men had a narrow range of vision, some never having 
been from home a night. One was allured on a ride up into 
the wilds of the mountains, fifteen miles, to be homesick, 
fearful of a return, but was overjoyed just at sundown, that on 
a day's absence, seeing one he knew, leaped from the wagon, 
on the run, shouting, " Uncle Hubbard ! Hubbard ! How do 
you do ! You look as natural !" 

A man that had been to Boston or New York, we stared 
at in church, and his presence improvised a circle to get the 
news. One of the Nashes, Colonel or General, both famed 
for keen wit, who have left many honored bearing the name, 
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was saluted, after returning from a swine drive of 200 miles 
to Boston, " Sorry you had a poor market." " Thank you. 
Market very poor, lost money, but gentlemen, I can dispense 
with your commiseration — you may remember that we had 
a great deal of very good company going down." 

The village store — a cheap forum for discussion, and the 
resort of the "bom weary" and others with long and heavy 
service in sitting down, found one who had earned in ad- 
vancing years the place of ranking captain, but waived fur- 
ther promotion on a keen shaft of wit sent by Ezra Hoyt, 
Jr. It is not less veritable than the records of the Sibyl- 
ine books or less true than the reporter's news column, thus 
silencing one loquacious tongue, if not vacating a worn 
chair. An estate was being settled, commissioners and 
neighbors seated on the grass, and Mr. Hojrt read from the 
account book of our victim, which should have been : 

" Dr. To setting two panes of glass 6 cents." 

Dr. to setting two hours on the grass Gcents^ 

Grave commissioners rolled on the grass in laughter and 
shouts at the thrust, which seem yet to reverbrate among the 
hills. 

We in our isolation had early prejudices against foreign- 
ers, especially the Dutch. It is told of myself that I asked 
of mother: "Did Charlotte Hoyt marry a Dutchman?" 
"Child, why did you ask that question ?" "I don't believe it, 
for a gentleman, they called him, pulled me out of the mud 
in the middle of the road, and I lost one shoe, and he had 
hard work to get out with his boots." My prejudices vanished 
and we did not know that my rescuer was one of the Knick- 
erbocker Dutch, and this is my first opportunity to acknowl- 
edge, after 60 years, the hale young man of 87 years, owner 
and occupant of our old home, Elisha H. Landon. 

BY EARLY MEMORIES, 

I indulge only in an optimistic view, and say not that " the 
former days were better than these, for thou dost not speak 
wisely." Dare I give you a farmer boy's recollections it 
would be of bare feet and nursing stone bruises ; binding 
Canada thistles with stray stalks of wheat ; guiding in lo- 
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comotion a string of steei^ at a plough, with a rebound at 
stumps and stones, which struck your anatomy with the 
handles, but in a severer shock at the doctrine of the " perse- 
verance of the saints." Families rode to church in springless 
lumber wagons, over hubs and stones, affording painful exer- 
cise rather than amusement to the young, and to the mothers 
in weariness a doubtful means of grace. Money to most 
was not a snare, Hb possession a delusion. I recall a half day 
kept from school to ride a horse in com ploughing on a scant 
sheep skin and a sharp vertebra, often impaled on the harness 
hames by a sudden collision with stumps or rocks — and as my 
mother was a widow was generously paid with a bright full 
orbed silver five cents. As a deliverer of letters at the Post 
Office, I have withheld for 25 cents postage a letter from 
" The Ohio" to the fond " giri I left behind me." On the one 
newspaper subscriber there were many calls, and if they who 
*' go a borrowing, go sorrowing," there was much grief in the 
neighborhood. The great church early gave the wood ashes 
to the Sexton for his service, and on his retiring, fires were 
made by charity and the bell nmg later by chance. Those 
high gallery ])ews screened card playera behind the choir, and 
boys in the comer at play at fox and geese, on the stealthy 
approach of the tithing-man, one boy could swallow the 
black fox and the other pocket the geese. I recall now the 
jutting tufts of hair in the high remote African pew, giving 
freer access to their God in worship than to brother mortals. 
Hymns were usually in dolorous long meter and sermons in 
longer measure ; which with hard seats and chilled extremi- 
ties the genius of mental and physical punishment seemed 
to have inaugurated a preparation for the abode of the in- 
corrigible. 

MAGICAL AND BENEFICENT 

are the changes of a half century, not better illustrated than 
in the beauty of this frescoed historic temple of praise ; 
in the academy convenient to your children, and giving a 
generous welcome to the youth of the State in promise of 
that which my aspirations found only in expatriation from 
home. Happy people ! fortunate in your benefactor, Anson 
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Beeman, who inaugurated your academy like a beacon light 
among the mountains, wooing the youth to a higher plane of 
life and inviting the liberality, stimulating pride for the old 
home in those to the manor bom, returning wealth to the spot 
forever in association with home endearments, and worthy 
to share the opulent gifts and prayers of devoted sons. 
Here is a safe abode for the student, where the spirit of the 
venerable dead abides, by the streams flowing from these old 
mountains, that have from the morning of time, holding their 
breath, refused to echo the wail of a slave. Its Kberal en- 
dowment will not only better fit for bearing a high civiliza- 
tion in our laws and religion to the waiting millions of the 
republic of Mexico and the islands of the ocean, but minister 
to that State pride which I would enliven by a 

SHORTER CATECHISM 

in a biographic mention, which will have the rare merit 
of brevity and verity, giving the names of a few eminent in 
our annals. 

Who, in recognition of the God of Armies, in laconic 
speech, demanded in the name of God and the Continental 
Congress, a surrender of the key to the fortress of American 
Liberty at Ticohderoga ? — Ethan Allen. 

What jurist, in a fugitive slave case, first trampled on 
the traditions and laws of human chattelship, in demanding 
before a surrender of the slave held for return, a " bill of sale 
from God Almighty " — the first Vermont judge — Theophilus 
Harrington. 

Who was the General in the late rebellion in Louisiana, 
comprehending the value of the slave, first, without orders, 
enlisted colored troops ? — GEifERAL J. W. Phelps. 

What law-maker and leader of the American Congress, 
by his eloquence and courage, gained the title of the " Old 
Commoner," but a native of Peacham,Vt. — Thaddeus Stevens. 

Name the veteran diplomat and first in the rank of lin- 
guistic scholars and critics, and it is the Vermonter, with 
more than national fame ! — Geo. F. Marsh. 

The Christian philanthropist who gave the library of this 
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great scholar to the University of Vermont, and one of the 
chaste edifices of the world to his college — the peer of 
princes, also a Vermonter — Fredebick Billings. 

The only idol of the Democratic party loyal to the flag 
since General Jackson, was the '* Little Giant," born in 
Brandon, Vt. — Stephen A. Douglass. 

Before what sculptor has the world paid homage in 
recognition of that master-piece of high art, the Greek Slave, 
a Vermonter — Hiram Powers. 

What other American has chiseled his genius in marble 
and immortalized it in decorative bronze in our parks and 
galleries until rising to national fame ? The Brattleboro boy, 
— Larkin G. Mead 

Who, with the brush of a Eaphael, has thrown upon the^ 
canvas the beauty of the valleys and grandeur of the moun- 
tains of his native land better than our " Beech Hill Painter ?'" 

Where an Anglo-Saxon the equal in puns, smoother in 
verse, more brilliant in wit, peer of poets, than our lamented 
— John G. Saxe. 

None but the Almighty may " weigh the mountains in 
scales, hills in a balance," but next, by the world's acclaim, 
decorated by kings, is in the exact weighing of earth's jewels 
and products, the late Governor — Erastus Fairbanks. 

If Vermont gave to the world Joe Smith and a Mormon- 
ism, with many wives, it was reserved for your Senator ta 
crush the monster Hydra — George F. Edmunds. 

The highest ranking minister, save him who holds inter- 
course with the "King of Kings," is a Vermonter, at St. James 
court, in London — Edward J. Phelps. 

What American divine filled the first place west of the 
Mississippi river? The lamented veteran of St. Louis — Dr. 
T. M. Post. 

First of Emancipation orators, deceased in New York,, 
was — Alvin Stewart. 

Who presides at the Centennial celebration at Philadel- 
phia, in memory of the adoption of the National Constitu- 
tion ? A Vermont diplomat — John A. K-ASSON. 
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What was the honored part borne by Vermonters at 
Washington during the last administration ? 

The head of the Senate Committee on Finance was — 
Justin S. Morbill. 

At the head of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
yice pro tern. President, was — George F. Edmunds. 

Filling the Presidential chair was one pure and as clear 
and exalted in political purpose as the life of his martyr pre- 
decessor, the lamented — Chester A. Arthur. 

Friends : 

You have mentioned my visit here in honor of our 
family, earliest of the settlers, now of Vermonters all num- 
bered with the dead save one. Dr. A. P. Grinnell, Dean of 
the Medical Department of the University of Vermont, who 
is present to-day. There were twenty-five in this town who 
invite a few words, if not strictly impersonal. 

Those of the rural branch of the family may never 
have found the high empyrian of the ambition of the dwellers 
by the ocean, but there was one, our grandfather, beside 
whom my father and many of the family sleep in the ceme- 
tery, whom I mention. 

Eeuben Grinnell, with his bride Mabel, came from Salis- 
bury, Ct., that early home of our governors and jurists — 
their peer. Except in prayer he stammered, and is remem- 
bered by sparing the stateliest pines of the forest for the 
church. Moses was his model farmer, as first law giver, and 
he gave the seventh year in a rest for the soil as our 
ancestor did, and used it in building this church, yet firm 
and spacious, now slated and decorated, in promise of cen- 
turies of service. Huguenot blood was his pride, in recount of 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685, when our an- 
cestors with heraldic fame, owners of park, palace, the famed 
Grennelle Spring of Paris, left all to become exiles on the 
chalky cliflfs of Wales, up to their emigration to Rhode Island, 
in 1710. Divine Providence in good time brings its com- 
pensations, and I find a notable instance in the resolve 
that under the flag of France there is to be erected on the 
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liome from which our fathers were driven, a copy of ouir 
Bartholdi statue — Liberty enlightening the World. 

We have placed a memorial tablet from a granite boulder 
quarried on the old farm, borne from the Arctic North on the 
«ea of ice, melting in this valley perhaps in the morning of 
time, which takes the fine polish of Scotch granite, but not 
more lustrous and imperishable than the names engraved 
thereon. They are the ancestors of Judge Julius Sprague 
Grinnell, that law officer of Chicago, who has well earned the 
plaudits of millions in placing prison stripes on official plun- 
derers, and to the joy of all lovers of liberty has secured the 
ijonviction, in promise of the gallows, of seven murderous 
Anarchists. 

Jointly in rearing our granite tribute is the brother of 
the Jurist, and not less eminent in the medical profession, of 
the blood of the minister, Dr. Hopkins, and worthy successor 
to a father, an esteemed physician, also disciple of the Hugue- 
not Pare, father of modem surgery. Prof. A. P. Grinnell of 
Burlington, Dean of the Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of the State of Vermont. 

In premonition that this may be my last visit to Ver- 
mont, I indulge in no fear that any profane vandal iconoclast 
will deface the names of your revolutionary dead. So may 
ours be spared in the company of Christian heroes, where the 
antiquarian will make his visits and in a more reverent age the 
sacred dust may be a higher inspiration to the children, and 
more worthy to be hallowed in devotion— ra shrine. 

CONCLUDING, 

let me not indulge a recall to cloud this hour or anticipate 
calamity. The epidemic of 1813 and 1814, blanched the 
cheek with the paleness of death, when thirty of our nuifiber 
were cut oflf from life. 

Then the torrent of 1830, in a mad sweep of waters down 
the New Haven river, sent desolation and bore at Beeman's 
Hollow twenty-four houses from their foundations, to sate 
the anger of the flood. Fourteen human beings found a 
watery grave, and in the daring risk of Lemuel B. Eldridge and 
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his son to rescue the drowning, by which the intrepid young 
Loyal W. Eldridge lost his life, I have a mirror of sorrows 
met and recalled on our life's voyage. The endeared of fam- 
ilies rise before me to swell the hosts of the departed. They 
only tell that we are on a wave from which we shall be separ- 
ated one by one in the Divine Edict — alone thou wert bom, 
and alone must die and answer to God. Buoyant youth and 
feeble age have been swept on together to ocean deeps, and 
shoreless expanse — too soon forgotten! We shall soon be at 
the melancholy flood, where beauty and valor no more appear 
in full dress upon the stage — and they, too, in turn, flitting 
by ; may it be hoped, in immortal fruition ! The great flood 
gave an incident in the father grasping the dead body of his 
son floating by, which in pathetic verse tells of the meetings 
and sorrows of our checkered lives, long in memory, and not 
found in ourUbraries: 

Whence com^st thou I my Boy ! that thy nerves are all chill, 
And thy young limbs, which once might well buffet the wave? 

From the drift-wood, the surf, and the wind sounding shrill, 
I have come to the deep where the storm may not rave. 

Why com* St thou I my Boy ? could thy strength and thy skill, 
Not deliver thy life from thy play-mate the wave ? 

My Father I above us the tempest broods still, 
And I seek from its wrath a kind refuge — the grave ! 

Alas then ! my Son I may I meet thee no more, 
When the storm breeze is hushed and the billows all sleep? 

Thou may *st I but oui meeting must be on that shore 
Of immortal delight where no tempests e'er sweep I 

Adieu ! my townsmen and friends ! May there be for us 
no such farewell in the dark, silent chambers of the deep ; 
rather let us hope for a pleasant, if not a long voyage, to 
that haven which our fathers found in the service of country 
and^in a humble Divine trust. 



At the conclusion of Mr. Grinnell's address, Hon. L. D. 
Eldridge was thus introduced : 

We have with us to-day a gentleman of the fourth gener- 
^ ation, of a family for nearly a century largely identified with 
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the history of New Haven and of the county, a gentleman 
whose success in life we have watched with pleasure. You 
anticipate before I speak the name of Hon. L. D. El- 
dridge of Middlebury, who is invited to come forward and 
address the audience. 

Mr. Eldridge paid a tribute to Mr. Grinnell, his old 
school teacher, and was eloquent in praise of Prof. Meacham, 
an early pastor, and the town of his nativity. The Library 
and Academy, with higher education, were held up as the 
instruments in connection with the Church to maintain the 
noble record of the sons of New Haven. The committee 
were not fortunate in obtaining a full report of the speech. 

The chairman referred to the fact, before mentioned, 
that the attorney who caught and caged the anarchists was 
a Vermonter. " Well," continued he, "the orator of the day, 
with characteristic enterprise, undertook to catch that attor- 
ney and have him here to-day. The effort was not success- 
ful ; but he has rendered a service equally praiseworthy ; he 
has caught that attorney's hrother — and I am pleased to be 
permitted to call out Prof. A. P. Grinnell of Burlington, who 
will now speak to you." 

REMARKS OF DR. GRINNELL. 

Mr. President : — It was my intention to come here and 
be a listener to the interesting and admirable address which 
we have heard to-day, but you have seen fit to exercise 
what appears to me as an unwarrantable license in calling 
me up for a few remarks. I cannot enter fully into the spirit 
of this hour because it is my misfortune to have been bom 
in New York. Although my father was bom here, my grand- 
father and great grandfather were buried here, still I cannot 
but feel that the sentiments of praise offered by the orator 
are more applicable to others than myself. «In fact, from 
the statement made by the speaker, I could not well be in- 
cluded in his list of notable men unless I had been dead a 
century or two or had emigrated West. I never until to-day 
appreciated the grave mistake my parents made in having 
me bom in New York. After hearing all the fine things said 
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about my ancestors and other distinguished people who origi- 
nated in New Haven, the great and good men who started 
from this quiet Vermont hamlet, to become millionaires and 
profound statesmen in the West, I feel ashamed that I wa& 
not bom in New Haven. I shall never feel quite willing to 
forgive my parents for obliging me to be bom in such an ob- 
scure and uninteresting a State as New York. Pleasant allusion 
has been made to my brother who emigrated West a few 
years ago to grow up with the country, and to whom the peo- 
ple here and everywhere seem anxious to oflfer thanks for his 
eflforts in sustaining law and order. To be sure he has won 
laurels, made an enviable reputation and secured success by 
going West, but I will not acknowledge that the only path 
to fame and fortune is found in following the footsteps of my 
cousin or brother. I have no reason to complain of Vermont 
as a place of residence now, and instead of accepting the sen- 
timent expressed by Douglass, that "Vermont was a good 
State to emigrate from," I would say Vermont was a good 
State to emigrate to. 

Vermont may look small on the map, and may, perhaps^ 
barely be holding her own in poptdation, but the average 
farmer, living here, is quietly drawing interest on his mort- 
gages placed in the West, — while the payor is boasting of hi& 
great wealth and superior advantages. While this remains 
as it does, I shall feel contented to live where my ancestors 
lived and died, and if I can ever contribute to the wonderful 
growth and prosperity of the West as they did, then my 
mission in life will have been well filled. 

The chairman said : " Another family, long prominent in 
town, is honorably represented here in the presence of Judge 
Wm. S. Wright, who is invited to speak." The Judge paid a 
high compliment to the able citizens of New Haven, where 
he and his ancestors so long resided. 

At the conclusion of Judge Wright's remarks the chair- 
man stated : " But one name more remains upon the pro- 
gramme, and it is in this case, as sometimes in families, when 
its inmates migrate from the home nest, the vacant place 
is filled by adoption. So we have just adopted a son of a 
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sister State, who will doubtless ere long become * as to the 
manor bom.' He is invited to address you." 

• Eev. W. B. Hogue, pastor of the Church in New Haven^ 
said substantially: 

I have been deeply interested in the address of Mr. Grin- 
nell, and in the remarks of the gentlemen who have followed 
him. I have only been in New Haven fifty days, more or less, 
and cannot talk* of the past with those that look back for fifty 
years, more or less. I can only look into the past along the 
lines which the addresses of the preceding speakers have 
opened. 

The thing that comes upon me with force, is the present 
with its relation to the future. I was stirred by the reference 
of the orator of the day, to the substantial way in which, 
under the inspiration and leadership of his grandfather, (dur- 
ing the year in which he suffered his land to lie idle that the 
house of God might be built), the timbers of this church 
edifice were framed, and the structure so thoroughly put up, 
that with due care it should last for centuries yet to come. 

Now, while I have been deeply moved by what has been 
said of the past, I am moved to speak of the present, with its 
outlook upon that which is to be. If the future is to be as 
the past and more abundant, it will be because we, who are 
of the present, are worthy of the heritage committed to us, 
and act accordingly. 

What is the most important institution of the town ? I 
believe that it is the Church — that it has been so in the past, 
is so now and is to be so in the future. I believe that the 
Church is the most important thing in any community. If 
we, therefore, are to build worthily on the foundation of the 
fathers we should strive to make the Church more than it has 
been. 

But there are some of us who are at work upon the 
problem which the Church affords, and we hope for a success- 
ful issue. 

Next to the Church and supplementary thereto, stands a 
good educational institution. It is a matter of great im- 
portance to New Haven that there is an academy here. Since 
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my arrival I have been impressed with the fact that New 
Haven needs nothing else so much as a suitable endowment 
and equipment of this institution. I understand that it has 
some ten or eleven thousand dollars in funds, but with it% 
present cramped up quarters, and seventy or more students, 
it has completely filled its limits. Something must be done 
to give it more space and a larger force of instructors, if it is 
to do its proper work. Here is a case that is urgent. The 
4icademy is a source of income to a town, which in a few years 
is likely to return a sum as great as that put into the endow- 
ment. 

But there are higher considerations, among which are 
the incentive to education afforded to the youths in this fair 
valley and on the adjoining hills ; strengthening the higher 
educational institutions to which the academy is a feeder ; 
enlarging and enriching the lives of many who otherwise 
would grow up untrained or but poorly prepared for responsi- 
ble positions ; and not least among other things, establishing 
in the youth the conditions of the best spiritual develop- 
ment. 

From this academy, properly equipped, I hazard the 
statement that in the future New Haven will derive more 
honor from those who here have been instructed than from 
the worthy record of her sons of that which. is now the past. 

Geo. W. Brown, Esq., of Boston, was called on. He is 
the only child of Dea. Solomon Brown living. An interest- 
ing account of the capture of his father by the Bed Coats in 
the revolution was given and a corroboration of the histori- 
cal declaration made that his father fired the first effective 
shot for liberty at Lexington. The old gun is now a relic 
at the New Haven home, and the holes made by the shots 
aimed at my father are yet to be seen on the house near the 
old Lexington monument. 

Hon. Luman Pease of Illinois, a native of Vermont, 
closed the exercises with a most entertaining speech. 
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